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MONDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1861. 
The Vest Eey. Chables Geaves, D. D., President, in the Chair. 
W. H. Hahdinge, Esq., read the following paper : — 
On Manuscript Mapped Townland Subveys in Ireland of a Public 

ChABACTEE, EROM THEIE INTRODUCTION TO 23BD OCTOBEB, 1641. 

Me. President and Gentlemen oe the Royal Ieish Academy, — The 
information which my paper of this evening aims at communicating on 
the subject of MS. mapped townland surveys in Ireland of a public 
character, is a simple statement of facts and occurrences, many of which, 
from whatever cause, have escaped historic notice ; and yet they strike 
me as meriting, even at this advanced period of literature and time, 
to be drawn from their long repose in the public archives of the king- 
dom, clothed in unpretending though suitable attire, and presented to 
this Academy, and society at large, for consideration, if not instruction. 
The popularly received notion is, that our earliest MS. mapped surveys, 
of lands admeasured by scale and chain, are those known as the Down 
Survey collection, compiled between 1654 and 1 659, — as to a part, under 
the sole able geometrical and strong common sense guidance of Doctor 
"William (afterwards Sir William) Petty, the ancestor of the present noble 
house of Lansdowne ; and as to another part, under the joint responsibi- 
lity of the Doctor and Benjamin "Worseley ; and as to the residue, under 
said Doctor and Vincent Gookin, said Worseley and Gookin being the 
then surveyors and escheators-general of the Commonwealth of England. 

I am not ignorant that Howard, in his " Irish Exchequer," published 
in 1776, represents Strafford's survey of 1639 as being the earliest; but 
other than what the term survey conveys, he gives no intimation of maps 
having flowed from it; and every lawyer and well-informed person 
knows that ancient surveys taken by juries before the provincial esehea- 
tors were descriptive only, and without any such accompaniment These 
surveys, also called extents and inquisitions, were returned " virtute 
brevis" into Chancery, and "virtute officii" into Chancery or the Ex- 
chequer. 

I am also aware that Leland, in the first chapter of his fifth book on 
Irish History, refers to Strafford's inquisitions, finding the title of the 
crown to Connaught, and the Byrne's country in Wieklow; but neither 
does this writer appear to have been aware that mapped townland sur- 
veys followed close on the inquisitions. 

Strafford's letters and despatches, published by Knowles, in 1740, 
lead us nearer to the truth, as in more than one of this collection, 
" Raven and his thirty surveyors, and the slowness of the work," are 
spoken of; but they do not further satisfy as to the nature of the work, 
or that it was brought to a successful issue. But the most mysterious 
circumstance in reference to that important survey is, that when Stone, 
the surveyor and escheator-general of the crown, in whose office and 
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custody the record of it was deposited and preserved before the lament- 
able fire of 1711, made his report of the destructive effects of that fire 
upon the muniments in his department to the Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council of the day, although in general terms he states that 
Strafford's survey was totally consumed, he does not describe in what 
it consisted, — thus imposing the unprofitable and unpleasing task of fill- 
ing in the picture upon the industry or imagination of inquirers of after 
times. 

To supply such omissions, to clear up all doubts and discrepancies, 
and satisfy every reasonable mind that Strafford's survey comprehended 
maps, and yet was not, as Howard alleges, the earliest survey, or even 
townland survey, I have entered upon my present task, and trust to 
carry it to a close briefly, clearly, and conclusively, and with as little of 
weariness to my indulgent hearers as may be practicable, considering 
that it is the condensed evidence of the record relics of nearly four cen- 
turies. But, feeling that such a task cannot be concluded within the 
limit of time conceded to those having the privilege of addressing the 
Academy, I have divided the subject into two papers, the first of which, 
now in hand, carries the narrative down to the memorable historic era 
of the Great Eebellion, which broke out in this kingdom on the 23rd of 
October, 1641. 

It seems not inappropriate to the introduction of the subject to state 
briefly what my record experience teaches me to have been very ancient, 
if not the most ancient geographical divisions of Ireland, and the changes 
which time and circumstances effected in these divisions. There is a 
full, carefully prepared, and apparently authentic account of the ancient 
territorial divisions of Ireland, prefacing two very solemn records of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. One of these records contains the indentures 
of composition made between the crown and the lords spiritual and 
temporal, chieftains, freeholders, and others of the province of Con- 
naught, and of some counties in Munster. The other is a book of sur- 
vey of the great and small county of Limerick. Both were compiled to se- 
cure a certain and perpetual land revenue to the crown of England ; and 
for this purpose it was necessary to ascertain with precision the numbers 
of plowlands or quarters in the several divisions of Connaught and some 
parts of Munster, and the number of acres in the several divisions of 
the great and small county Limerick. It was not, therefore, an act of 
chance, choice, or caprice, the preparation of the account of the ancient 
territorial divisions of Ireland which prefaces these records. It was a 
solemn duty upon a solemn occasion, and for a solemn purpose, and I 
therefore think my self justified in proposing this account as trustworthy 
and reliable. 

These records point to and name five great divisions, namely, the 
kingdoms of Leinster, Ulster, Munster, Connaught, and the compara- 
tively small, though rich, central territory of Meath. Irish scholars and 
antiquaries may possibly be enabled to decide whether this territory, 
so conveniently placed relatively to the four surrounding kingdoms, was 
not originally set apart and appropriated as the appanage of that king 
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who might be elected for the time being, and from time to time, mo- 
narch of Ireland. "We can appreciate such supremacy as essential to 
provide for unity of action in affairs of state, equally affecting the ge- 
neral interest ; and if this be so, the attaching Meath to the supreme 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, although lying so distant from Armagh diocese 
proper, is quite intelligible. I am sustained in this view of Heath ter- 
ritory, by an ancient MS. preserved in. the British Museum, entitled, 
" an abbreviate of the getting of Ireland and of the decaye of the same," 
compiled by Laurence Nowel, Dean of Lichfield, who died in 1576, 
which states, " that the chief of the kings, called the monarch, kept the 
county of Methe with himself ad memam, i. e. for the maintenance of his 
more honorable diet." 

Four of these kingdoms continue unchanged in name, though not in 
outline, Meath having merged in Leinster ; and at some unascertained 
periods, after the conquest of 1 1 72, England, imitating Eoman imperial 
precedent, named them provinces. 

The kingdoms were divided into cantreds, of which there was a 
gross total of 184 ; and these cantreds, being subjected to some changes, 
were anglicised into baronies or hundreds, and are now represented by 
the increased ordnance survey number of 267, which includes cities, 
counties of cities, and towns. 

The cantreds were composed of towns, also called betaghtowns, after 
a ratio of thirty to each, producing a resulting total of 5,520 betagh- 
towns in the kingdom. This particular territorial division has disap- 
peared, and nothing resembling it remains, and I am unable to state 
when or under what circumstances the extinction took place. 

The towns or betaghtowns were divided into plowlands, otherwise 
called ballyboes, carucates, or quarters, at a ratio of eight to each town, 
producing by arithmetical computation a gross total for the entire king- 
dom of 44,1 60 ; and each of these plowlands was estimated to contain 
120 acres of arable land, over and above pasture, hills, rivers, woods, 
wastes, and bogs. It was at this point of the territorial divisional scale 
that the Irish standard of measure, if such it can be called, governing 
the plowland and all superior divisions, was fixed. 

These 44,160 plowlands are now represented by something beyond 
60,000 townlands, as same are delineated upon the Ordnance Survey, 
a most valuable, elegant, and nearly perfect picture of our native land, 
and which does such infinite credit to the corps of Royal Engineers, who 
produced and have charge of it. The excess of the number of town- 
lands over plowlands is, as I apprehend, easily accounted for. So long 
as proprietorship was regulated by the ancient stringent laws of ances- 
tral descent and entail, the names, number, and bounds of betaghtowns 
remained unaffected ; but necessity frequently found opportunity to 
break through and evade these laws, and by degrees forced into the mar- 
ket, if I may so express myself, a very considerable portion of the sur- 
face of the country. This created new proprietors, who not unfre- 
quently attached new names to their lands ; and as time and changes 

a. i. a. pnoc. — vol. vin. o 
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of this nature progressed, the betaghtowns multiplied, and their areas 
diminished, until at the present time we find them represented on the 
Ordnance Survey as before expressed. And it seems to me that, notwith- 
standing that survey, these 60,000 townlands must, from the same 
causes, continue to increase, unless the legislature enforce the adoption of 
its description as a requisite, necessary, and indispensable measure to 
entitle parties to the benefits of registration of deeds and other instruments 
affecting lands, tenements, and other hereditaments. 

The plowlands, for farming and other practical purposes of life, -were 
subdivided into cartrons and a multitude of small and unequal portions, 
in like manner as the townlands are now into farms, fields, and tene- 
ments, which, as their area was and is ever varying to accommodate ever- 
varying circumstances and tastes, are not made the subject of mapped 
expression ; and it appears to me that it would be unwise as well as 
useless so to delineate them, unless their bounds were asflxed and change- 
less as those of the townlands of which they are integral parts ; and to 
such an attending contingency I do not apprehend that proprietors or 
occupiers would silently submit. 

Counties or shires are of purely English introduction. I cannot find 
their parallel in ancient Irish divisions. Not one of them existed before 
1172; and almost all of them were created by or under the authority of 
act of parliament between 1543, when the territory of Meath was di- 
vided into two shires, and 1715, when the counties of Tipperary and 
Cross Tipperary were united into one county. 

The account which the records in my own power thus enable me to 
supply of the territorial divisions of Ireland, corresponds marvellously 
with a yet more ancient representation of them, as communicated by the 
Eev. W. Eeeves, D. D., in an interesting and valuable paper read by him, 
before this Academy, on the evening of Monday, the 22nd of April last. 

His 185 tricha-ceds represent my 184 cantreds. 

His 5560 bailebiatachs represent my 5520 towns or betaghtowns. 

His 66,600 seisreachs represent my 44,160 plowlands. 
And his scale of contents is fixed, as is mine, at this latter division, 
which determines the measure of all others in the ascending line. 

The difference, and it is a material one, between the two statements, is 
thenumber of seisreachs in the ballybetaghwhichDoctor Beeves makes 12, 
and the number of plowlands in the town, which my authority makes 8 ; 
the arithmetical differential deduction from this discrepancy is 22,440 
seisreachs or plowlands, equivalent to 2,692,800 arable acres of land over 
and above their appurtenant pasture, hills, rivers, woods, wastes, and 
bogs. The Dean of Lichfield's MS. abbreviate before referred to, makes 
a betaghtown to contain 960 arable acres over and above its appurte- 
nances ; and this exactly tallies with my record authorities, which give 8, 
not 12 plowlands, to each such town. But the Dean's manuscript dif- 
fers from the Doctor's authorities and mine as to the gross number of 
these towns in the kingdom, which he makes 5920, being an excess of 
400, equivalent to 384,000 acres of arable land with their appurtenances. 

His summary of the kingdom is as follows, viz. : — 
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The Abbreviate states that these divisions were made before the 
conquest in 1172. 

I consider it only right to point out these discrepancies, in the expec- 
tation that my friend Dr. Eeeves, who was first in the field, may inves- 
tigate all the authorities, trace the origin of the error, and on some fu- 
ture occasion explain and correct it before the Academy. 

There is another division of the island, which, although ancient, is 
not so much so as those I have particularized ; and yet, as the offspring 
of Christianity, merits special distinction. It is the allotment into pa- 
rishes and dioceses. These formations were intended, and through a 
long period used, for purely ecclesiastical purposes. Their increase 
and spread, which were gradual, denote the slow, though sure, deve- 
lopment of our common religion. Parishes are now used for civil as 
well as ecclesiastical purposes ; and their area as to surface and popu- 
lation are strikingly different. 

But to return, after this long territorial divisional digression, to town- 
land MS. mapped surveys, it is manifest from all the charters and grants 
by the crown of England that have fallen under my observation, from 
an early period to late in the reign of Elizabeth, as well as from the in- 
quisitions taken before the escheators of Leinster, Ulster, Munster, and 
Connaught, and returned as before observed into the courts of Chancery 
and Exchequer, that no townland survey admeasurement by chain and 
scale, and consequently no plot or mapped expression thereof, was made 
or even thought of. Territories and lands were conquered, seized upon, 
escheated, and passed away by grant in globo ; they were won with, 
and measured and defended by, the sword. 

There exist, no doubt, as the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
the State Paper Office, the British Museum, and other like English record 
depositories, testify, many MS. charts and sketches of kingdoms, pro- 
vinces, bays, forts, encampments, battles, and other features representing 
strength, attack, and defence, — the rough industrious evidences of mili- 
tary precaution, foresight, and skill ; but I do not consider these cu- 
rious and not uninteresting remains of the olden time applicable to, or 
falling within the scope of, a memoir intended only to exhibit the origin 
and progress of townland surveys in Ireland. 

And now arises an important question, which, solved aright, at once 
discloses the cause and reason of the introduction of land surveying into 
this country; and that question is, What was the apparent necessity for 
such surveys ? 
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The fact is, and history declares it, that the crown of England, which 
had all the responsibility and charge of the conquest, as well as the after 
expenses for the support and maintenance of an Irish executive govern- 
ment, being in the distance, was induced to pass away to its great and 
successful military leaders and ciyil supporters the territorial and other 
valuable fruits which from time to time had been won ; and that too 
without the reservation of anything like suitable crown rents to aid in 
the payment of said Irish government charge and expenses. And so re- 
cently as the year 1546, the Academy will probably be surprised to 
hear, the entire revenue of this kingdom, from all sources, amounted to 
to barely £3000, a sum totally inadequate to defray the annual civil and 
military charges. 

The possessions of the monasteries and other religious foundations, 
surrendered to and vested in the crown by various acts of parliament, 
in the reign of King Henry VIII., were disposed of by that monarch 
with greater regard to state interests, and the consequence was an in- 
crease of the revenue before stated by a sum of £6,800 per annum. 

Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that Edward VI. 
should have considered it necessary to appoint a surveyor and escheator- 
general to take and retain in his office, for the perpetual information and 
protection of the crown, accurate surveys of all estates and interests 
remaining to it, as well as of all other that might afterwards fall in by 
escheat, forfeiture, or otherwise ; and it is to this office, and nearly to 
this period, that the origin of manuscript townland plots or surveys are 
really attributable. 

The creation grant of this office was by letters patent under the 
great seal of Ireland, dated 15th November, 2d Edward VI., and was 
passed to Walter Cowley, of the office of surveyor, appraiser, valuer, 
and escheator-general of all and singular crown honours, manors, lord- 
ships, messuages, lands, tenements, woods, possessions, revenues, and 
hereditaments within Ireland, together with an annual salary of one 
hundred pounds, — a very large amount of remuneration in those days. 
I subjoin the names of all persons appointed to Baid office, and dates of 
the respective grants, down to the 23rd October, 1641, the period at 
which the portion of my narrative communicated in this paper, termi- 
nates, viz.: — 

1. Walter Cowley, . . . . To hold during pleasure, . . 15 Nov. 1548, 2 Edw.VI. 

2. Edmund Sutton, . . . . "Without tenure, 19 Sept. 1551,5Edw.VI. 

3. Michael Fitzwilliams, . . To hold for life, 12 May, 1552, 6 Edw.VI. 

4. Launcelot Alford, . . . To hold during pleasure, . . . 16 Jan. 1572, 14 Ehz. 
6. Sir Geoffry Fenton,Knt. . To hold for life 10 Aug.1591, 39 Eliz. 

6. William Parsons, Gent., . To hold during good behaviour, 26 Deo. 1602, 44 Eliz. 

7. Francis Blundel, . . . . In reversion for life, 18 Feb. 1609, 6 Jas. I. 

8. William Parsons, ... A reinstatement 14 Feb. 1610, 7 Jas. I. 

9. William Parsons and his 

brother Laurence, . . . To hold for life, 26 Mar. 1611, 9 Jas. I. 

10. Sir William Parsons, Sir 
A dam Loft us, and Rich- 
ard Parsons, son and 
heir to Sir William, . . Upon surrender for life, . . . . 24 Dec. 1624, 26 Jas. I. 
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King Edward VI. and his immediate successors, Philip and Mary, 
came upon the stage and departed without an opportunity offering for 
the exercise of the conservative office of surveyor and escheator-general. 
It is true, that Queen Mary seized upon the countries of the O'Mores, 
O'Connors, and O'Dempsies, in Leinster, called Leix and Offaly, and 
created them by act of parliament into theKing'sand Queen's Counties, 
calling the principal towns after their own names ; but I have not seen 
any evidence from which to conclude that mapped surveys were then 
made of these countries, either in gross or in detail. It was in the follow- 
ing reign of Queen Elizabeth, when Ulster and Munster burst into a 
flame by the rebellion of the earls of Tyrone and Desmond and their 
followers, and which resulted in their attainder and the vesting of their 
estates in the crown by sundry acts of parliament, that MS. mapped 
townland surveys were called into existence. 

A variety of inquisitions of the lands forfeited in the counties of Cork, 
Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and "Waterford, taken before the lord de- 
puty and certain other commissioners, of whom Launcelot Alford, the 
surveyor and escheator-general was one, in the twenty-sixth, twenty- 
eighth, and twenty-ninth years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, are in 
existence in the auditor-general's collection of records; but these inqui- 
sitions only describe the names and situations of the lands, without 
ascertaining quantities in acres or otherwise. So soon, however, as the 
Queen and her Council decided upon establishing, under certain condi- 
tions and limitations, a plantation of her English subjects upon these 
forfeited territories ; and for that purpose determined to grant them out 
to undertakers, in scopes of twelve, ten, eight thousand, and a lesser 
number of English acres, it became indispensable to the interests of the 
crown, as well as to equity in the distribution of the lands amongst the 
undertakers, to have the area of each town accurately measured, ascer- 
tained, and laid down upon a plot or map. 

Accordingly, I find a commission to that end, bearing date the 19th 
June, in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, accom- 
panied by minute instructions from the ministers and lords of Her Ma- 
jesty's Privy Council in England addressed to Sir Henry Wallop, Knt,, 
under-treasurer of Ireland, and to other commissoiners there, of whom 
the auditor-general, and the surveyor and escheator-general were two ; 
authorizing and requiring them to make special inquiry in relation to 
said forfeitures, to measure the demesnes, and to reduce acres to plow- 
lands, according ;to the custom of the country, and to value the acres 
rateably according to perches. 

The survey was completed in the year 1586, and must have been 
returned into England, as " The Plot from England for inhabiting and 
peopling Munster" was soon afterwards sent to the lord deputy. And, 
further, a very large proportion of the principal plantation grants were 
passed under the great seal of England almost simultaneously, based 
upon that survey, and which could not have been so passed unless the 
guiding information enabling the distribution had been on the spot. 
The plantation grants passed under the great seals of England and 
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Ireland respectively, before the year 1599, distributed to the under- 
takers, in the counties before named, 295,379 arable acres, English 
measure, according to the statute of Winchester, as the record states, 
at annual crown rents, amounting in gross to £2,704 14s. 9d. of late 
Irish currency. 

Having been permitted, by the kindness of the Eev. J. H.Todd, D.D., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, the opportunity of inspecting, 
in the library of that college, a volume of curious and interesting maps 
and plans, ranging in date between 1557 and 1723, 1 found at folio 38 
of the collection a manuscript map, entitled, " The Plot of Munster, by 
Francis Jobson," and dedicated to " The Honourable LordBourlay, Lord 
High Treasurer of England." In a long and expressive marginal note, 
Jobson sets out his services, stating " that he was three years in her ma- 
jesty's service, surveying and measuring part of the lands escheated 
to the crown in Munster;" and further, "that Arthur Robinson and 
Lawson were employed on same survey." The map in question is ge- 
nuine, and clearly a reduction by Jobson from the townland surveys, 
made in pursuance of the pre-recited commission, as a gift likely to be 
acceptable to Lord Burleigh. 

From such accumulated evidence, I concluded that there must have 
been mapped surveys accompanying the inquisitions and books of survey; 
and that nothing less could satisfy the exigencies of the plantation — 
a work that was to be guided by a measure of land up to that time un- 
known in Ireland, and by a scale of crown rent imposition of three-pence 
per English arable acre. 

Under these circumstances, I attended at Her Majesty's State Paper 
Office in London, early in the year 1860, and asked to be shown mapped 
surveys relating to lands in Ireland referable to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. This public department profess to have collected with care, 
arranged in order of time, and bound up in three volumes, their M8. 
mapped surveys relating to Ireland. The first of these volumes was 
placed before me. It contained the earliest mapped specimens, and 
embraced the period between 1558 and 1602. I didnot discover among 
them the maps I was in search of ; but I found there a manuscript 
map of the great and small county of Limerick of the year 1586 — the 
very year of the survey — upon which, in a marginal note of contempo- 
raneous handwriting, it is stated, " that all the lands in that county 
were accurately mapped on a scale of 16^ feet to the perch, agreeably to 
the statute of Winchester, the particulars whereof were distinguished by 
name and colour, and were all set down on the plot." After such a re- 
velation and complete confirmation of the views I had arrived at from the 
records in my own official custody, I think it may fairly be concluded 
and conceded that MS. mapped surveys were taken at same period of all 
the Munster forfeitures adverted to ; and, further, that these maps, if not 
destroyed, are somewhere stowed away in London record repositories, 
and that sooner or later they will see the light. Except as historical 
curiosities, and illustrative of the progress towards perfection since arrived 
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at in the art of surveying, I do not say that they ■would be useful. 
There survive few, if any, of the undertakers' grants which represent 
the title of present proprietors from the crown; hut, should there be any 
Buch, the maps in question would to them possess a value beyond that 
suggested. These maps of large portions of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, 
Tipperary, and Waterford, I consider to have been the first public MS. 
mapped townland survey in Ireland. 

The forfeitures of the Earl of Tyrone and his followers in Ulster were 
allowed to remain in the undisturbed possession and enjoyment of the 
former proprietors and possessors during the remainder of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign. This may have happened from the want of a sufficient 
military force to deal with two provinces, both decidedly hostile, at the 
same time ; or it might have arisen from the physical impossibility of 
simultaneously carrying out so comprehensive an undertaking as the pro- 
jected English plantations involved. The fixed and undisguised design 
was to subject both provinces to plantation ; and as Queen Elizabeth 
had the merit of establishing the one, to King James, her successor, she 
bequeathed the responsibility of effecting that of the other. 

Accordingly, I find that by letters patents, bearing date at Dublin, 
the 25th July, in the seventh year of the reign of King James I., accom- 
panied by articles of instructions of survey, his said Majesty nominated 
and appointed Sir Arthur Chichester, Knt., Lord Deputy of Ireland ; 
the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin ; two other bishops ; Sir Thomas 
Ridgeway, Knt., Vice-Treasurer and Treasurer at War; the Marshal of the 
Army, "William Parsons, surveyor and escheator-general ; and many other 
exalted state and legal functionaries, commissioners to survey all lands 
in Armagh, Coleraine and the Deny, Donegal, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Ty- 
rone ; in the execution whereof the ecclesiastical lands were directed to 
be distinguished by themselves ; and the forfeited lands to be divided 
into proportions of ballyboes, quarters, and tates, with names and bounds ; 
and plots were directed to be made of each county, and the commission- 
ers were to prick out the several proportions therein by name ; and the 
records, when completed, were directed to be transmitted to England in 
cases before Hallowmas, 1609, that the King might have time to resolve 
therefrom in the winter, and to signify his pleasure against the next 
spring. 

There were two interests to be protected by, and exhibited on, the 
records of these survey proceedings, namely, those of the crown and 
the church. To define and set out the latter, inquisitions were taken 
and returned into Chancery for each respective county, most minutely 
describing the ecclesiastical, but not the escheated lands. I have no 
doubt that books of survey describing as minutely these lands were also 
taken and returned into the ex-officio custody of the surveyor-general, 
as William Parsons, who was then surveyor-general, furnished the 
auditor-general with a roll of these escheated lands in the year 1611, 
which remains in the proper custody at this day as a record of the fact. 
But the county inquisitions and survey hooks combined would not 
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satisfy the instructions 'which directed the commissioners to have plots 
of each county made, and have impressed thereon certain distinctive 
features, which no language, however clear or strong, could do. Besides, 
the term plot in connexion with the survey signifies a map, and that 
only. And, no doubt, as these maps were not returned into the office of 
the surveyor-general, they were, agreeably to the terms of their instruc- 
tions, transmitted by the commissioners in cases into England, for the 
King's consideration and pleasure ; and a further circumstance in con- 
firmation of this conclusion is found in the fact, that the earliest and 
most extensive of the plantation grants were passed under the great seal 
of England in the year 1610. 

As in the case of the maps of the first plantation, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, I asked at the State Paper Office to be shown those of 
the counties enumerated of the year 1609, — when the second volume of 
maps relating to Ireland, embracing all the MS. specimens of the reign 
of King James I., was placed before me; and one of the first objects that 
attracted and fixed my attention on opening the volume was the survey 
I was in search of; I knew it at sight, and upon inspection found, that 
there were four county books, each vellum-bound, and illuminated with 
coats of arms after the fashion of the day, representing Armagh, Cavan, 
Fermanagh, and Tyrone, and containing separate maps of each barony 
in each respective county, within which were pricked out the several 
proportions of lands therein, and their subdivisions by name, as required 
Dy the articles of instruction annexed to the commission of survey. 

These several subdivisions were, as appears to me, afterwards suc- 
cessively coloured off, to distinguish the townlands granted from those re- 
maining undisposed of, and in the hands of the crown, until, by repeated 
processes of colouring of different hues to denote different grants or pro- 
perties, all were distributed. 

It is much to be regretted that the maps of Coleraine and Deny, and 
of Donegal, which would complete the six escheated counties, are not 
forthcoming. Tet I cannot but hope that they will be found, as they 
should be, reposing in some unexplored corner of Her Majesty's State 
Paper Office. 

The subjoined copy of a letter accompanying the six (not the four) 
books of maps of the escheated counties when deposited in that office, 
most graphically, satisfactorily, and conclusively proves, that Thomas 
Ridgeway, under-treasurer of Lreland, and one of the commissioners 
named in the commission of survey, proceeded to London in the spring 
of 1610, and personally delivered them over to Lord Salisbury, treasurer 
of England, for the consideration and pleasure of the King, as the com- 
missioners were directed to do. 

The letter also suggests a very unsettled state of the north of Ire- 
land at the time of the taking of the survey, which was carried out in 
the presence of a military force; and this, no doubt, was the reason that 
the marshal of the army was constituted one of the commissioners. The 
letter runs as follows, viz. : — 
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"May it please your L' 

" The mapps of the 6 escheated Counties, besides the Derrye, being 
but now newly bound in 6 several bookes for his Majt 1 '* view and the 
light of the intended plantacon, I humbly send them herewithal unto 
yo' Ho r with the humble desire to receive some advice from yo r L by 
Mr. Newton or otherwise, whether I shall sett downe in y" plaine leafe 
at the fore front of each booke the contents of the same Shire in this 
very forme of the enclosed Sumary note of Calculation, Or ells leave it 
for a tyme unwritten to be afterward filled up according to such other 
forme as any alteracon upon the now course in hand may happen to 
produce. Also, I humbly present unto y r Lp for y r Hon™ own use 
and perusal at y r best pleasure I have a dozen lyke Bookes of my own 
which (imitation only) I extracted in the camp and at my house. 

" Forbearing to fill up the very compliments and description or the 
other blanke leaffes with my notes, untiU I receave some test from your 
L in general! what will best sorte with the same mappes and w th y r H™ 
lykinge, whereupon all shall be performed accordingly, In brief and yet 
particularly w th in 3 or 4 days at fardest. 

" The true copy of the L° Dep 8 remaining advizes concerning the 
plantation I have sythence y r Lops vouchsafed admittance and audience 
yesterday (for which I rest humbly bound) selected and singled out 
from among other his Lops remembrances, both publyck and private 
(the latter importable at your Lops better leisure). The Heads and true 
state of all ells requirable of me by y r Hon r (This of the plantacon being 
the hoc age and first and principal part of my employment from Ireland 
hyther), I will not fail (God willing) even in ipso puncto sincerely and 
loudly to set downe and send about the midst of the next week for y r 
Lopps perusall at y r oune best times. 

" My ever good God in Heaven continue and encrease to y r L° all 
honor, healthe, and happynesse even so forbearing y r Hon r furder trou- 
ble, I humbly et ever remaine, 

" Y r L" wholly 

"to dispose of, 

" Th s Bidgeway. 

"From my 
" Login g in y* Strand, 
" March 15 h 1609. 

" I humbly present also to y r L the Irish Conceived pedigrees of their 
Great Lordes. 

" Endorsed, 

" Maps, Escheated Counties, Irish Pedigrees, &c." 

I have compared closely the maps of some of the baronies with our 
modern Ordnance maps ; and although there exists, as I anticipated, from 
the great perfection to which the art of surveying has attained since 
1609, whenit was but in its infancy, considerable difference of configura- 
tion, and still more marked discrepancies in the names of denominations, 
yet the maps in such juxtaposition identify with tolerable accuracy the 

E.. I. a. peoc. — vol. vin. H 
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past 'with present features and outlines ; and where, as in the greater 
number of instances is the case, the title of present possessors grows out 
of, and is dependent upon, the plantation grants, although the greater 
portion of the names by which the townlands were granted have dis- 
appeared in the stream of time, sufficient identifying incidents remain 
to satisfy equity and common sense that certain names and features on 
the Ordnance maps are represented by certain other names and features 
laid down on the maps of 1609. 

There is, however, one barony of the four escheated counties, the 
maps of which have turned up, that represents an appearance the very 
reverse of truth. It is the barony of Armagh : the lands on the right 
hand boundary of the map, and so internally to its centre, should be on 
the left ; and, contra, the left arrangement should be on the right. In 
considering the cause of such displacement, it occurred to me that the 
outlines of the map, when originally traced, and before writing in the 
names of the townlands, might have been reversed, and that then the 
names were written into their reverse boundary outlines. And having 
tested this idea by an exactly similar counter-action, the true originally 
intended map came into view. The error is all the more unaccountable, 
as more than one-half of the barony is ecclesiastical property, in the 
defence and preservation of which the commission of survey included as 
commissioners all bishops having spiritual jurisdiction and charge within 
the six escheated counties. 

The mistake would have proved of more consequence in any other 
barony than that of Armagh, as the entire property in the barony was 
(except a few ballyboes) vested in the Archbishop of Armagh, in right 
of his see ; in the Crown, in right of the fort of Dungannon ; and in 
Trinity College, in right of its grant under the great seal of England, 
dated at "Westminster, the 29th August, in the eighth year of the reign 
of King James I. (1610). 

The general utility of the maps may be exemplified by this planta- 
tion grant to the College. The grant passes the territory of Towaghy, 
but does not name the ballyboes or townlands of which it consisted ; 
neither does the inquisition of the ecclesiastical lands in the county of 
Armagh before referred to ; — the map of the barony names them all, and 
defines their respective outlines, and relative position to each other. 

Any one present desirous of inspecting these maps, will have the 
opportunity of doing so at the close of the evening ; and I would call 
the special attention of antiquarians to the frequent delineation on town- 
lands of a rath or habitation tenement ; but whether these represent 
the more ancient features of the counties, or were intended to mark out 
the places where buildings were to be raised by the undertakers, in 
pursuance of the articles of plantation, I am unable as yet to form an 
opinion. 

These maps are very beautiful specimens of the art of phota-zincogra- 
phy — a name given by Colonel Sir Henry James, E. E. andK.C.B.,toa 
process invented, I believe, by himself. They were executed by direc- 
tions of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the 
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colonel's superintendence, at the Ordnance Survey establishment for 
England, at Southampton, for the use of the Landed Estates' Record 
Office, Dublin, 'where their practical utility and value are likely to be 
well and frequently tested. And I would here suggest to the Academy 
the desirableness of securing a copy of the maps for their library, which 
the Treasury might the more readily be disposed to grant, considering 
that it would, be the gift of an original and curious national work of art 
to a proper representative national institution. 

I have heard it whispered, Mr. President and Gentlemen, that in 
assuming the discovery of the MS. townland maps of the four escheated 
counties of Armagh, Cavan, Fermanagh, and Tyrone, and attributing to 
them the value and importance I have ventured to do, I have usurped 
the earlier claim to the discovery of another individual. My best answer 
to this shadowy rumour, as well as the most candid and fair way of 
enabling the Academy to judge of its truth, is to state the simple facts 
relating to the claim suggested, and in the very terms in which they 
were originally couched, which are these : — Under date of 23rd July, 
1855, E. P. Shirley, Esq., published, in the "Ulster Archaeological Jour- 
nal," for 1856, a catalogue in extenso of the contents of the three volumes 
of State Paper Office maps relating to Ireland, to which I have already 
referred ; and, amongst others, he enumerates the maps of the several ba- 
ronies in each of the forementioned counties; and prefacing that enume- 
ration, is a note in the words following : — 

" The following maps were originally bound in vellum, and are im- 
prest with the arms of Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, being presented 
to his lordship by S* Thomas Ridgeway, Treasurer of Ireland, in 
1609." 

The catalogue does not describe the maps as MS. maps, nor as town- 
land maps, nor as maps of the escheated lands, nor does it in any way 
link them with the Royal Survey of 1609 ; and I am much mistaken if, 
from such a description, any person was led to suppose that they were 
townland maps of the four escheated counties they represent, much less 
that they were the hondfide MS. emanation of said Royal Commission of 
Survey. Indeed, such a conclusion from such premises would have been 
but a fortunate guess. And I do not think that Mr. Shirley himself was 
aware of the origin, nature, or value of the baronial maps he catalogued, 
and so communicated to the public. And in confirmation of this con- 
clusion, I refer to an elaborate paper published some time after in this 
same " Archaeological Journal" (vol. iv., p. 118), on the subject of ancient 
Irish surveys, which, with Mr. Shirley's catalogue before the author's 
eyes, passes over the valuable MS. townland survey of 1609, and draws 
into review a comparatively worthless one of a part of the north of Ire- 
land, made by Norden, between 1609 and 1611. This silence of the 
author of that paper appears to me conclusive evidence, that in the north 
of Ireland at least, and where the information would be most valuable, 
they were unacquainted with the origin and nature of Mr. Shirley's 
baronial maps, until my discovery and published letter revealed both. 
And now I beg to pass away from this unpleasant, though not un- 
challenged explanation, to the subject of my own paper. 
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The first and second series of mapped townland surveys to which 
I have called the attention of the Academy, could not have been com- 
piled without considerable cost ; and were I enabled, which I am 
not, to lay my hands upon the public audited account of that cost, I 
have no doubt that it would abundantly confirm the conclusions which 
the evidence within my power led me to form on the subject. The 
amount, whatever it may have been, was not drawn out of the Irish 
exchequer. The revenue of this kingdom was insufficient for the ordi- 
nary demands upon it. The survey expenses, therefore, as well as those 
incidental to quelling the rebellions out of which those surveys sprung, 
were provided by, and accounted for, in England. And my object in 
calling attention to this not unimportant circumstance, is to suggest to 
other inquirers the prudence of searching for the account records in the 
proper London repositories ; and with this observation I pass on to a 
third series of MS. mapped townland surveys. 

When King Charles I., at a time of comparative quiescence, ascended 
the throne of England, the revenue of Ireland, although greatly in ad- 
vance of what it had been, was barely sufficient to defray the very 
limited civil and military expenditure charged against it. In the year 
1632, and just when Lord "Wentworth, a personal friend and most zeal- 
ous promoter of the King's interests, was appointed Lord Deputy, the 
aggregate amount of the revenue in round numbers was £53,300, and 
the expenditure £54,000. Every one who has studied the history of 
the period knows how assiduously, and with what a high hand, that 
nobleman set about and succeeded in raising the resources of the country, 
until in the year 1639 it reached £102,000; and certainly the increase, 
as I could easily prove, was altogether attributable to his clear and com- 
prehensive mind. 

One of his projects for the improvement of Irish finance was seizing 
into the hands of the Crown, under pretence of defective titles, the 
counties of Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and Koscommon, in Connaught; of 
Clare, Limerick, and part of Tipperary, in Munster ; and of the Byrne's 
Country, Cosha, and Eanelagh, in "Wicklow, in Leinster; with the intent 
of establishing and reaping therefrom the fruits of another, — a third 
plantation. This scheme, however, was ultimately defeated, as appears 
to me, through the great power and influence with the King of the then 
Earl of Clanrickard and St. Alban's, who inherited from his ancestors 
five baronies in the county of Galway alone. 

A modification of Wentworth' s idea was submitted to; and the great 
proprietors de facto, if not dejure, within the scopes of the proposed plan- 
tation, as well as all others there, were permitted to come in before 
commissioners appointed by the Crown for the remedy of defective titles, 
and compound by money payments for new grants of their several 
estates, rights, and interests, which swelled the revenue of the kingdom 
very considerably at that time. The extent of these grants may be 
estimated from the fact of the enrolments of them filling twenty-four 
closely written volumes of foolscap size and proportionate thickness. 
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The court of defective titles may have suggested the notion of the 
modern Landed Estates Court : the substantial difference between them 
consists in this, that whereas the letters patents were obtained on pay- 
ment of a money consideration to the Crown, and protected the grantee 
and all deriving under him from Crown claims, the conveyance from 
the Landed Estates Court is attainable at the mere cost of the law ex- 
penses attendant upon the proceedings before it; and, the authority being 
parliamentary, the title conferred is good against the world. 

The preparations preceding, and necessary to carry out Wentworth's 
design, had the effect of calling into existence commissions of survey, 
which resulted, agreeably to former precedents, in inquisitions finding 
the title of the Crown to the counties named. These inquisitions were 
returned into Chancery some time between 1637 and 1639. And as it 
was essential for the purposes of the proposed plantation to ascertain 
accurately the quantities and bounds of the several townlands, the sur- 
veyor general was again called into action. 

The books of survey and maps compiled in pursuance of these pro- 
ceedings were returned into the office of the surveyor-general; and were 
all consumed, as stated by Stone, the then surveyor-general, in the cala- 
mitous fire of 1711. But, antecedently to that event, copies of the sur- 
vey books, expressing the names of the denominations of lands, their 
quality, and contents, Irish plantation measure, and situation as to 
parish, barony, and county, together with the significant number of re- 
ference by which each might be referred to, and identified on the plot 
or map, were made out and returned by the surveyor-general to the com- 
missionersfor executing the act of settlement in the year 1661. The com- 
missioners required such assistance to enable them to charge the King's 
quit-rents, imposed for a special purpose by the act, and also ultimately 
to distribute the lands themselves to the adventurers, soldiers, trans- 
planted persons, and other legitimate claimants. 

These books, after serving the purposes for which they were intended, 
as well as the decrees, certificates, and other record proceedings of the 
commissioners, were, by direction of section 1 of the Act of Explana- 
tion, 17 & 18 Car. II., and of clause 60 of the rules attached to and 
incorporated in the Act of Settlement, 14 & 15 Car. II., cap. 2, delivered 
up to the auditor-general about the year 1678, to remain as of record in 
his office, for perpetual preservation and public use; and they are now de- 
posited in the Landed Estates Eecord Office, Dublin; and abundantly cor- 
roborate the statement I have made of "Wentworth's, alias Strafford's, 
mapped townland survey. But that no doubt should be allowed to remain 
upon so important a point, I subjoin a statement in detail of payments 
made out of the Irish exchequer to an extent exceeding £9,000, which 
declares the names of the counties subjected to survey, and the nature of 
the records arising out of it. The inquisitions alone are not named ; 
but, as they are in existence in Chancery, they tell their own tale. My 
object is to show that there were also books descriptive of the survey, 
and maps of the townlands described in the books : — 
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Account from Siih-Treaiurmr' s Bolls o/1637-8,-9, and 1640. 

CONMATGHT. 

£ s. d. 
Paid Thomas Eaven, for surveying and measuring 
Mayo, Galway, and the several counties of Con- 
naught, 1,952 8 9 

„ Captain Nicholas Pinnar, for surveying and mea- 
suring of Connaught Plantation, 1,226 9 

„ Viscount Eannelagh and Sir F. "Willoughby, for 

ditto, 800 

„ Joseph Carter, for reducing the several original 

maps of Mayo and Galway, 56 

„ Same persons, for tracing maps, Roscommon, 
Sligo, Mayo, Galway, and County Town of Gal- 
way, 33 6 8 

„ Laurence Parsons, for engrossing original books 

of Eoscommon, Sligo, and Mayo, 26 10 

„ Thomas Waring and Thomas Ravenscroft, for tran- 
scribing books of Galway and Co. Town of Galway, 60 

„ The Lord Deputy and other the Commissioners of 
Survey and attendants, Laurence Parsons, and 
others, 1,931 1 

Total for Connaught, . . 6,085 15 5 

MirarsTEB. 

Paid "William Gilbert and twenty -two other surveyors 
and measurers of Co. Clare, Limerick, and Tip- 

perary, 2,200 

„ The Lord Deputy's journey, 700 

Total for Munster, . .2,900 

Leinstee. 

Paid Captain Nicholas Pinnar and "William Pinnock, 
for measuring the territories of Byrne's Country, 
Cosha, and Eanelagh, in the County "Wicklow, 227 15 6 

Gross TotaL . . 9,213 10 11 

This evidence clearly shows that there were paid for and compiled 
books of survey and plots or maps for the counties of Galway, and county 
of the town of Galway, Mayo, Eoscommon, and Sligo, in Connaught ; 
for the counties of Clare, Limerick, and a portion of Tipperary, in Mun- 
ster ; and for a portion of the county of Wicklow, in Leinster. And 
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I, in conclusion, express my conviction that many officially certified 
tracings of the maps and copies from the books of this survey, issued 
out of the surveyor-general's office before the lamentable and destructive 
fire of 1711, are yet in existence, and lying concealed amongst the title- 
deeds of ancient Irish landed proprietors. And I would urgently sug- 
gest to such, as •well as to their solicitors, a search for and submission 
to my inspection of as many as may be found ; when I will undertake, 
upon unexceptionable and contemporaneous evidence, to prove the genu- 
ineness of such as may be genuine ; and thus give authenticity and 
weight to their documents of title, and at the same time additional tes- 
timony to what I have already advanced of plots or maps being accompa- 
niments or fruits of Strafford's survey. 

Professor "William K. Sullivan read the following paper : — 

On some cuBious Molecttlab Changes pbobuced in Silicate op Zinc 
by the Application of Heat. 

In a Paper which I read to the Academy on its first meeting this session, 
some curious pisolithic combinations of silicate and carbonate of zinc 
from Dolores mine, near Santander, in Spain, were described. Mention 
was also made of the presence of carbonic acid in the fibrous Smithson- 
ite or hemi-morphite from the same locality. It was sought to account 
for this circumstance, as well as the variation in the amount of water, 
and its want of proportionality to the other constituents which are 
generally observed in the published analyses of silicate of zinc, by sup- 
posing tiiat the carbonic acid existed as dicarbonate of zinc which was 
in combination with disilicate of zinc. This hypothesis involved the 
isomorphism of the silicate and carbonate, which were consequently con- 
sidered to be capable of forming an indefinite number of compounds, 
like the similar salts of isomorphic bases or acids. For all these com- 
pounds the general formula w(2ZnO,SiO i ) + »(2ZnO,C0 8 ) +^HO, may 
be proposed. 

A very curious molecular change, which I have found to be pro- 
duced in all these compounds by the action of heat, appears to me to 
give a very unexpected support to the view regarding the constitution 
of the silicates just stated, and consequently to the isomorphism of silicic 
and carbonic acids, upon which it is primarily founded. "When frag- 
ments of the pisolithic silicates were heated to drive off the hydrated 
water, they became of a bright lemon-colour, passing into orange ; on 
cooling, the colour almost wholly faded. The phenomenon is just like 
what is observed with white oxide of zinc, except that the latter never 
yields so bright a yellow as the silicates do. The change appears to take 
place at a little above the temperature of melting lead ; at a redness 
just visible at daylight, the colour of the fragments changes to green, 
which is sometimes of a deep verdigris-green. On removing the lamp 
for a moment from under the crucible containing the fragments, they 
suddenly became yellow. "When the temperature was increased by 
means of a blowpipe, the colour again became yellow. On allowing the 



